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efforts, our government has continually pro- 
posed morę and morę of the same old thlng. 
We are trying to build succeśs on proven 
fallure. Our medtcine has not worked, ao we 
are asked to double or trlple the dose. Morę, 
morę, the Adminłstration asks.' It la tlme 
for the people to rise up and say, less, less, 
no morę, no morę. For example, Robert W. 
Smith, executlve editor of the Minenapolis 
Star, returned from Vietnam ln June and 
reported that the United States wanted to 
assign 60 percent morę advlsere to Viet- 
namese army unita. But ■ what can, morę 
advisera achieve that earlier advisers failed 
to do. The problem is a lack of will to fight 
by the South Vietnameso, lt is not a lack 
of advlce. 

Our policies have thus far failed ln Viet- 
nam, but even lf they had succeeded we need 
to ask ourselves whether the prlce la not too 
high. Sensible and rational people should 
place their aims and objectivea over agalnst 
the cost in Americanjlves and dollars. Ia the 
difference between a friendly or unfriendly 
Vietnam worth morę to the United Statea 
than 12,600 brave flghting men and as much 
as $50 to $100 billion dollars — and the pro- 
war advocates would raise the cost even 
higher. Does the kind of government Viet- 
nam has madę this much difference to the 
United Statea? Scorea of countries around 
the world — much morę powerful than tiny, 
poverty-ridden Vletnam — are unfriendly to 
the United States, but we are not spending 
blood and treasure to force them to main- 
tain a government friendly to us, or to guar- 
antee electionB. It ia elear that we stumbled 
lnto Vietnam lnadvertently, a step at a time, 
and that the cost of thla Inter ventlon ln a 
civil war is much greater than we antici- 
pated. But we have been unwllllng to admit 
our mistake after. seelng that no possible 
achievement in Vietnam would be worth the 
prlce we are havlng to pay. 

The American people should insist that 
their government explore alternative policies 
ln Vietnam, Many tUsttnguished and patri- 
otlo Americans, Includlng milltary experts 
such as General Gavin and General Shoup, 
have advocated for many months that we de- 
escalftte the war, Aś Senator Thruston Mor- 
ton sald on Aug. 14, we Bhould seek “honor- 
able disengagement.” Indeed, this is the flrst 
step toward getting any kind of peace. As an 
inltial move, the United States should im- 
mediately reduce its aggressive air and 
ground activity and maintain a holding ac- 
tion. Of course our troops should defend 
themselves and we should support them with 
everythłng necessary to do that. One reason 
we should cease our search and destroy oper- 
ations is that they have been very expensive 
ln terms of lives, and they have been a fallure 
militarny. But the broaderand morę signifl- 
cant reason to reduce military activity is to 
provlde a proper cllmate for peace negotia- 
tions. 

Next, we should make lt known that the 
U.S. is wllling to negotiate a gradual with- 
drawal from Vietnam and leave the country 
to the Vietnamese. Rather than us taking 
the lead in negotiations, we should urge the 
Asian poWers, the U.N., and especially U 
Thant, to develop policies which would be 
acceptable to the varlous interests and 
groups. If we let nearby Asian countries work 
out a solution it is much morę likely to last 
than lf we try to force some kind of settle- 
ment on the region. After all, this is an 
Asian problem, not an American problem, ex- 
cept as we have madę it one. 

Moreover, lf lt appears that the leaders 
who have supported us in the war - are 
endangered, we should offer them asylum. 

Most important of all, the United States 
should outllne a policy which would gradu- 
ally withdraw American troops from a land 
war which every knowledgeable civilian and 
milltary leader warned us agalnst a decade 

ago, and 

namely maintain our linę of^Ł 


fenses just off the mainland of Asia. With 
complete air and sea superiorlty in the west- 
ern Pacific, no nation can successfully chal- 
lenge us; ańd the United States will be in a 
position to defend its vltal interests óf trade 
or defense without getting mired down in an 
unencllng land war. 

Many Americans have strong objections to 
concentrating our efforts on a political and 
diplomatic settlement in Vietnam — one in 
which the Vietnamese and other Asian coun- 
tries would be permitted to Work out the 
problems— becauee they feel we must “win” 
the war as a kind of atonement for those 
who have already dicęł ln Vietnam. This is 
strange reasoning. We have achieved no 
worthwhile goals or objectlves in the na- 
tional interest with the death of approxi- 
mately 12,600 American troops, so the pro- 
war advocate3 urge sending morę and morę 
brave Americans boys to their deaths for 
eąually unsound policies. Every American 
should, I believe, support the men in Viet- 
nam, most of whom are there against their 
will, with everything they necd. If this means 
higher taxes, or anything else, we must bear 
that cost. But we will serve our troops best 
if we help reverse the policies which have 
sent them there. The most loyal backing 
we can give our men in Vietnam is to bring 
them home, and our best chance of bringing 
them home is not in enlarging the war, but 
in negotlation and gradual withdrawal. 

This is indeed a curlous and paradoxical 
'war. Many of the most vociferous supporters 
of the war have no sons in Vietnam. They 
kcep their sona in college as long as possible 
and thank God when they fali to pass the 
physlcal examination for military service. 
They also oppose tax inereases to pay for the 
war. In other words, the war has mlllions of 
supporters who thinkit is flne to keep flght- 
ing — even expand thei war — so long as some- 
one else ’5 sons are flghting it and they can 
pass the cost on to the next generation. There 
is a basie dishonesty here which is not in 
the best American tradition. 

FLnally, the pro-war advocatea have not at 
any time shown what beneflts will accure 
to the United States as a result of all the 
sacriflces which we have madę and continue 
to make ln Vietnam, They have not shown 
what the United States can get out of the ( 
war which is of value to us as a people and 
as a n&tion. How is our national Interest 
served by elections in South Vletnam? No one 
has told us. How have we strengthened our 
defenses by loslng thousands of men in a 
smali country which could not poBsibly 
threaten or attack the United States? No 
one has told us. How have we helped our 
country by spending billions ktlling Viet- 
namese— this may provide psychic satisfac- 
tion to some people— while poverty, unrest, 
and riots occur here. at home? No one has 
told us. The truth of the inatter is that we 
have nothing to gain and everything to lose 
by further military involvement in Vietnam. 
Let us practlce what we preach about self- 
determinatlon and lot the Vletnamese solve 
their own problems. Let us do what Senator 
Morfcon has proposed and seek an “honorable 
disengagement” by negotlation. We have tried 
military force and it has failed. Honest and 
imaglnative diplomacy deserves a try. 


me 

AN AM] 


AMERICAN -ARAB DIALOG 

-Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, a visiting 
Lebanese professor of political science— 
Dr. Hassan Saab — now teaching at the 
University of Utah, in Salt Lakę City, has 
written a most interesting letter recom- 
mending a new, free dialog between 
Americans and Arabs so that their rela- 
tionship may be assessed in terms of 
“common ideals and interests,’ ” rather 
than of “power ]politics >nd domestic 


I agree that such a dialog would be 
most valuable, I well recognize that we 
in America know all too little about the 
strong urge now being felt in the Arab 
world for nationhood built on freedom 
and Justice, and I am surę that many 
Arabs misunderstand our efforts in Viet- 
nam and elsewhere to help establish free 
and independent countries. I am surę 
that they all too often equate these 
efforts with imperialism. 

But valuable as I know a wider Amer- 
ican- Arab dialog could be, I feel also that 
the American attitude toward the Arab 
will never change deeply until there is 
meaningful dialog between the Arabs and 
the Isarelis, as well. Perhaps the dialog 
could be a three way one — Arabs, Israelis, 
and Americans. 

I ask that Dr. Saab's well written and 
eloquent letter be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

For an American-Arab Dialog 
The University or Utah, 

Salt Lakę City, September 29^1967. 

My Dear Sir; I take pleasure in wrlting 
to you from the University of Utah, which I 
joined for the fali ąuarter of 1967 as a vlsit- 
ing professor óf Political Science. I left Leba- 
non in these critlcal moments, hoping that 
my visit to the United States would allow 
mo to communicate directly with my Ameri- 
can friends about the present grave situation 
ln the Mlddle East. 

All of us, Americans and Arabs, ought to 
be deeply concerned with all the aspects of 
the Arab-Israell conflict. We must do our 
utmost to prevent the resumption of hostll- 
ities in the area. We must .spare no effort in 
flnding a peaceful and just solution to this 
tragio conflict. Nonetheless, its lmpact on 
American-Arab relations deserves morę at- 
tention than it has received. 

This great country, the United States of 
America, has every reason and every possi- 
bility of building in dignity, freedom, justice 
and peace, a creative partner ship with the 
whole Arab world from Morocco to Iraq. The 
Arab world has its weaknesses and short- 
comings, but it has also all the thrilling 
promlses of a developing society. The United 
States has the excesse$ of affluence, but it 
has also the resourceful abilities of a de- 
veloped society. American-Arab partnership 
should be*built complimentarily and patient- 
ly for the mutual good of the American and 
the Arab people. 

There - have been many obstacles which 
have hampered the emergence of such a part- 
nership. The Arab-Israeli conflict has been 
the greatest of these obstacles. Therefore, 
there is a pressing need for a new construc- 
tive approach to this conflict, which would 
limit its catastrophic effects on American- 
Arab relations. A new free dialogue must im- 
mediately begin, which should enable Ameri- 
cans and Arabs to reassess their relations in 
terms of common ideals and mutual interests 
morę than in terms of power politics or of do- 
mestio pressures. Truth, Reason, Wisdom, 
Statesmanship, and Farsightedness should 
guide this dialogue rather than prejudice, 
emotlon, yiolence, politics and short-sighted- 
ness. 

Americans and Arabs must not allow any 
“third party” to stand' in the way of such a 
free, dlrect and creative dialogue. From 1047 
to 1967, there has often been a “third party”, 
such as Europę, Israel, or Communlsm, lying 
behind the deterioration of American-Arab 
relations. There has never been a genuine and 
direct confrontation between the American 
and the Arab people, nor an authentic meet- 
erican and the Arab 
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Under the impact of the Oold War, Ameri- 
ćans see the Araba in the shadow of a "third 
party”: world Communlsm. Under the im- 
pact of three hot wars wlth Israel, the Araba 
see the United States domlnated by another 
“third party”: World Zlonlsm. To Americans, 
the Araba are obscssed ordy wlth the destruc- 
tion of Israel. To Araba, Amerlcana are ob- 
sesaecł only wlth the destruction of Com- 
munism, Thus, each party thtnks that lt 
knows all about what the other party stands 
against, but does not seem to care about 
what it stands for. 

In the Arab mind, the prevatllng Image 
of America ls the image of a stronghold for 
world Zlonlsm rather than that of a new 
contlnent blessed wlth unlimlted opportuni- 
tłes for human beings. In the American mind, 
the disturblng image of the Arab world is 
the Image of a stronghold for world Com- 
munlsm rather than that of a land bursting 
wlth the restless asplratlons of Its people for 
a new renaiesance. Amerlcana equate Arab na- 
tionalism wlth fanatlclsm, They mistake 
Arab socłallsm for communlsm. Islam la 
Judged through the utterances of its reac- 
tlonary mullahs rather than through the bold 
achioyements of Its modernlst leaders. 

The Arabs eąuate American world leader- 
ship wlth imperializm. They ldentlfy Amer- 
ican dcmocracy wlth Zionist pressure groups. 
Americane lgnore the Arabs* deep urge for a 
new natlonhood built on concrete freedom. 
They do not properly appreclate the Arabs’ 
slncere longing for a ,new eociety founded on 
JUstlce. Arabs overlook American strlving for 
a new world order governed by freedom and 
justice. 

This basie mutual misunderstandlng deep- 
ened durlng the tragic evente of the Fifth of 
June, which conyeyed to the Arabs the im- 
preeslon that America ns were feasting over 
thelr mili tary debacie, Teohnologlcal supe- 
rlority and swift yictory seemed to Justlfy all 
the unhuman means and effects of this yic- 
tory. The facte. about the crlzis, before, dur- 
ing and after the so-oalled ”Stx Days War”, 
were reported by American mass-media of 
Information In an utterly one-sided manner, 
which madę every Arab ąuestion American 
objectiyity, and led him even to wonder 
about the American sense of fairness. 

While statesmen and diplomats are seek- 
ing at the United Natlons a polltlcal settle- 
ment of the Arabrlsraell conflict, American 
and Arab thinkers and intellectuals must 
attend urgently to the morę obyious task 
ot shortening the widening gap between the 
American and the Arab mind. They should 
not allow power alone to de ter minę the fu- 
turę of Amerlcan-Arab relations. Man should 
be the master of power, not its slave. 

The United States cannot rely on power 
alone for the prcservatlon of her Interes ts in 
the Arab world. Bhe cannot continue to view 
her relations wlth the Arab world only as one 
aspect of a power gamę wlth the Soviet 
Union or Red China, The greatest human 
asset in the world contest for power in the 
Middle East is the good will of one hundred 
million Arabs, who live at the crossroad of 
the world continents, command the world’e 
greatest reserves in oil, and who are the 
heirs to some of the world 'a greatest civiliza- 
tions and religions. The Arab world can de- 
velop better and faster wlth American under- 
standing, assistance and friendship. 

American intellectuals are called upon to 
free themselves from the complexes of in- 
difference, isolationism, condescendence or 
onesidedness which have determined their^ 
approach to the Arab world. Arab intelleo- 
tuals should overcome the feelings of mis- 
trust, grudging, suspicton, bitterness and re- 
sentment which have goyerned their ap- 
proach to the United States of America. 

American and Arab Intellectuals must lead 
the way In ohallenging natlonal prejudices, 
They ought to remlnd their countrymen that 
the people of another nationality are men, 
who may commit the greatest blunders but 


may also pursue the greatest achieyements. 
They ought to show them how to engage in 
the search for a better futurę rather than to 
indulge in recrimlnations about a vanish- 
ing past. Our love for Mankind, our trust 
in Man, and our concern wlth a better fu- 
turę for all men must be deep enough, to set 
our minda free from all the lngrained’ ha- 
treds of the past. 

An assoclation, a university, a foundation, 
any responsible institution should immedl- 
ately take the lnitiative in bringlng together, 
oufcside of any goyernmentai influence, a 
group of American and Arab thinkers, who 
may be capable of starting the oyerdue dia- 
logue between American and Arab thought. 

I hope that this letter will stimulate the 
reader lnto morę thinking about Arrierican- 
Arab relations, and will encourage all those 
who have considered any proposal for the 
betterment of these relations to como out 
wlth their ideas and suggestions. 

My little, country, Lebanon, has always be- 
lieved in free and rational diaiogue as the 
proper way for communlcation between men. 
Falthful to their role as mediatora between 
the Western and the Arab mind, our intel- 
lectuals wiU be happy to make their humble 
but active and creatiye contribution to the 
openlng of a new diaiogue between Ameri- 
can and Arab thinkers. 

Sincerely yours, 

Dr. Hassa n Saab, 

Professor of Polttical Science at the 
Lebanese Vntversity and the Saint 
Joseph University of Beirut. 


ISTHMIAN CANAL TRAFIAĆ 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a constitu- 
ent df minę, Mr. Carl Svarverud, of Eu- 
gene, Oreg., has for many years been 
president of the Nicaraguan Strait De- 
velopment Co., Nicaragua. He is an ex- 
perlenced englneer wlth many insights 
łnto the political and economic problems 
and relations involved in canal construc- 
tion in the isthmus of Central America. 

After talking to him recently in Eu- 
gene, I asked that he prepare a written 
account of the polnts that he had brought 
to my afctention. Since the subject of 
Isthmian Canal traffle is of so much ln- 
terest and importance to many Ameri- 
cans, I feel that his paper should be 
shared and therefore I ask unanimous 
consent that it appear in the Record at 
the conclusion of these remarks. 

I should make elear that Mr. Svarverud 
speaks for himself ; but I do agree with 
his generał conclusion that far morę at- 
tention should be given by our country to 
the alternatives to Panama in the con- 
struction of a new isthmian canal. 

There being no objection, the materiał 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: I 

The Nicaraguan Strait Develop- 
ment Co., Inc., 

Eugene, Oreg,, October 23, 1967. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 

Senate Office Buildlng, 

Washington, D.O. 

Dear Senator : You kindly sugges-ted to me, 
at our recent meeting at your Eugene home, 
that I prepare a written account of the polnts 
I brought to your attentlon and you would 
place it ln the Oongressional Record. 

The Wall St. Journal reported lost Frl- 
day, Oct 20, that the House Sub-Committee 
on Panama Canal had approyed the measure, 

H. R. 6791, to give the Canal Study Commmis- 
elon an extension from June 30, 1963 to Dec. 

I, 1969 to carry out its studies. The Senate 
oompanion biU, S. 1666, approved last June 
6, grante an extenslon to Dec. 31, 1070. 

The Journal further reported: “The meae- 


ure is expected to face a tough flght on the 
House floor, The Commission’s work has be- 
come embroiled in a eeparate dispute over 
three newly drafted treaties wlth Panama.” 

The aim of my enclosed article is to pre- 
sent a comprehensive analysis of the proposed 
treaties and the status of the Canal Studies. 

In view of the current situatlon, lt would 
appear to be a most appropriate time to 
place this article ln the Congressional Rec- 
ord. 

Should you conslder it advlsable for me 
to make some revislons, I will be happy to 
do so. 

Estoy muy agradecido. 

Sincerely, 

Carl Svarverud. 

Proposed Canal Treaties and Sea Level 
Project 

(By Carl Svarverud) 

Speculation conceming the prospects for 
Joint signing and ratifteation, in the near 
futurę, of the proposed canal treaties be- 
tween the United States and Panama on the 
status, defense and replacement of the 
Panama Canal was put to rest by President 
Robles of Panama, October 1, 1967. 

At the openlng of the Panama National 
Assembly, President RobleB "relterated his 
government’s stand on renegotlating the pro- 
posed treaties wlth the United States. Only 
after changes, alterations and clariflcatlons 
were approved would his govemment decide 
on the best course for Panama.” 

Announcement had been madę slmultane- 
ously in Panama and Washington, last June 
26, that agreement had been reached qn the 
three proposed treaties, Signing was tenta- 
tively set for July 24, in Washington by the 
two Presidents, Johnson and Robles. Ex- 
President Eisenhower was expected to wit- 
ness the signing. 

• These piana were upset because ąulte ob- 
viousIy neither government anticipated the 
almost vicious opposition to the proposed 
treaties by Just about every segment of So- 
ciety in Panama. This included eight pollt- 
ical parties, lawyers associatłon, professors, 
8,000 member University Student Body, 
Labor leaders, et. al. Wlth a Presidential 
Campaign and eleetłon coming up ln 
Panama next Spring, President Robles has 
prudently bowed to the oyerwhelmłng public 
opposition to the proposed treaties, at least 
ln their present form. 

The rude and adverse reception of the 
proposed treaties ln Panama, which would, 
if ratifled, grant Panama undreamed of con- 
cessions, was met with discreet silence by 
the Administration in Washington. 

Panama’8 opposition to the proposed 
treaties demonstrates that no amount of 
conceasions and sugar-coating will ever 
make palatable there a foreign enclave, or 
”micro-state” as Panamanlans refer to the 
proposed treaty provision for the reduced 
‘'Canal Area.” A foreign oceupied military 
base is eąually disasteful. 

The fact that the proposed treaties would 
give Panama no less than a one thousand per 
cent lncrease in payments over the present 
annuity has not softened the opposition to 
the treaties ln Panama. They would receive 
17 cen te a ton from canal tolls starting two 
years after the treaty signing. This would in- 
crease 1 cent each year for 6 years, up to 22 
cents a ton. The United States would receive 
8 cents a ton, inereasing 1 cent a year up to 
10 cents a ton. Net earnings of the canal to 
be split 60^60 between the United States 
and Panama. Panama would receive about 
twlce as much from the canal as the United 
States, if the treaties were to go into effect 
ln their original form. 

Fernando Eieta, Panama Foreign Minister 
and in charge of treaty negotla tions with the 
United States, in talks in Panama trying to 
'seir the treaties, stated that Panama would 
reeelve approxlmately $1.3 billion from the 
canal enterprise in the next 30 years. 
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